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By E. W. Olmsted 



(Address by the President of the Association of M. L. T. of the Central West and 
South Chicago, May 7, 1921) 

IN THESE days of rehabilitation after the Great War, when the 
aim of all should be not only to return to normality from 
mistaken wanderings beyond the paths of common sense, but also 
to make the most of our recent woeful experience to help the 
world to advance to better living, it behooves us teachers of the 
youth of America to take stock of our offerings and to determine 
their worth to the cause of civilization. I take it for granted that 
we shall not have to present a brief for the value of education as 
a whole. Civilization from its very meaning, connotes and be- 
tokens education. We cannot, however, take it as a foregone 
conclusion that modern languages are a necessary element of 
education. In the earlier days, when the classical languages 
formed the backbone of our educational system, the idea that the 
modern languages were of any particular value, either from a 
disciplinary or a cultural standpoint, was scorned. And in more 
recent times, exponents of the so-called practical studies have been 
no less energetic in their denial of the value of modern languages 
from a utilitarian standpoint. What is their status to-day? 
The lessons drawn from the World War are as varied as their 
spokesmen are numerous. 

Are we to conclude, as Miss Bronk puts it in her interesting 
article in the January number of the Modern Language Jour- 
nal that: "It is only a distorted vision which does not look 
upon the teacher of the foreign spoken languages as a real high 
priest (or priestess) in the temple of modern learning" and that the 
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lesson we must draw from the war is this, that "never did the 
mission of showing others how to interpret tongues seem so ex- 
alted as at present, when the world through ignorance and mis- 
understanding, lies almost prostrate before us"? Or are we to 
conclude as does Mr. Denbigh in another number of the same 
magazine, that the "single lesson of the fiery trial has been the 
lesson of the futility and wrongfulness of waste — waste of human 
life, waste of time, energy, and material" and that "in modern 
language teaching in American schools" "there is waste — very 
considerable waste," not only in our methods of teaching, but 
in giving instruction in foreign languages to so many students who 
make no special use of them after leaving school? Whatever our 
theories may be, the fact remains that in recent years, students have 
turned to the modern foreign languages in very considerable 
numbers. Nor do I believe that it is because our teachers of these 
subjects have been over zealous in their behalf. Are we justified 
in attempting to satisfy this urgent demand? That is the question 
I should like to put to you today, and as a teacher of thirty years' 
experience in this field of study, may I venture to answer in the 
affirmative and to give my reasons for this point of view? 

There are four reasons that naturally occur to the mind of 
anyone considering this problem, and, though no claim to novelty 
is made in presenting them to you today, I believe that they are 
worthy of renewed emphasis. These four reasons for the study 
of modern languages can be stated in the terms of four very real and 
very considerable values which these subjects possess: disciplin- 
ary value, cultural value, utilitarian value, and value for inter- 
national relationships. 

In a spirit of skepticism which often develops with increasing 
years, the late Professor Calvin Thomas, shortly before his death, 
wrote as follows regarding two of these values: "The student 
is supposed to get a precious thing called discipline, or another 
precious thing called culture. I used to bank heavily on this 
doctrine myself. I see now, however, that it is largely fallacious 
and has been much overworked by various sorts of people with 
an ax to grind." He then proceeds to disclaim any special dis- 
ciplinary value in modern languages except perhaps for memory 
training with "a little training in the power of observation of a 
certain order of facts, namely, linguistic facts," and concludes that 
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there is "too much memory- work already" in our schools. I 
quote Professor Thomas, because he voices ideas that are prev- 
alent. To my mind, however, persons who possess these ideas 
fail to recognize all of the disciplinary value that there is in modern 
language study, and fail also to attribute sufficient importance 
to such discipline as they admit. 

Memory-training is admitted, but it is claimed that we have 
too much of that already in our schools. If this is so, why are our 
college students so particularly weak in matters requiring memory? 
Why are they so at a loss in all informational matters, in their 
knowledge of facts whether historical, geographical, literary 
or what not? I believe myself that the pendulum has swung too 
far in the direction of so-called judgment training courses and that 
the memories of our boys and girls have been sadly neglected 
in our educational system. Compare the average sixteen year old 
American boy or girl with one of a similar age in France, for 
example, and the difference in their power to recall facts and details 
once studied must convince the unprejudiced that it is not enough 
to train the judgment of our students, that their memory needs 
training too. But memory training, valuable as that may be, is 
not the only disciplinary value to be derived from the study of 
foreign languages, nor of course is it to be derived from them 
alone. Language study demands close observation of details, 
as well as precision of judgment in the appplication of principles 
and rules, and no other subject, not even the study of the ver- 
nacular, offers an equal training in discernment and discrimination 
regarding the forms and processes of human speech. I regret that 
Greek and Latin have so largely passed out of the curriculum, 
for their disciplinary worth in this respect is even greater than that 
of the modern languages, of which German with its more com- 
plicated declinations offers perhaps the closest parallel to the 
classical languages. 

Regarding the cultural value of foreign languages much more 
could be said than I shall have the time to develop in the space 
of this brief paper. As Professor Thomas pointed out in the article 
already referred to, culture, the "enlargement of the mental out- 
look which comes from reading and reflection is 

always a slow and gradual acquisition." When he admits, how- 
ever, that "it may begin in school and college" and that "in fact, 
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it may constitute, in individual cases, the very best part of one's 
schooling," it seems to me that he has acquiesced in our chief con- 
tention. Of no study taught in our schools can it be said that it 
more than opens the way to culture. Culture itself is not achieved 
so easily. 

Are there many studies that have as much cultural value as do 
the modern languages? I think not. I wonder too, if the real- 
ization of this cultural aim is so remote as Professor Thomas 
thought. Is it "only the exceptional student of a foreign language 
who ever reaches that point before graduation from college"? 
I believe that even in the elementary classes, glimpses are often 
had of the cultural achievement of the people whose language is 
being studied. I have had students in first year French who 
seemed to appreciate something of the poetry and charm of Dau- 
det's La Chevre de M. Seguin, of the exquisite pathos of Lemaitre's 
La Chapelle Blanche, and of the artistic realism of that prince of 
stories by Maupassant, La Parure. I have a class of be- 
ginners now in Spanish who are delighted with the quaint and 
humorous flavor of Alarcon's El Libro Talonario, and with the 
excellent character sketch embodied in Doha Clarifies by los 
Hermanos Quintero. If the study of foreign languages and liter- 
atures serves to quicken such appreciation, it certainly has cultural 
value, or I do not know the meaning of the term. 

Let us consider the special cultural value of each of the three 
modern languages taught most generally in our schools, French, 
German, and Spanish. 

Of the three, French is of the greatest linguistic value to Anglo- 
Saxons. In its clarity of expression, in its crispness of phrase, 
in its logical conciseness, in the precision and almost rigidity of 
its word usage, demanding the utmost definiteness of thought and 
allowing but little play to psychological nuance, it offers a most 
valuable corrective to our looser habit of thought and expression. 
Since it is the study of French literature and not of French gram- 
mar that brings to our students— very gradually I must admit, 
but none the less surely — an appreciation of these qualities, I 
class them as cultural benefits rather than as disciplinary. The 
ipi'&ich ability to think deeply, but to express thought simply, 
never ponderously or obscurely, their keen sense of the ridiculous, 
which leads them sometimes to badiner on themes that we treat 
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over solemnly, their hatred of hypocrisy, their love of temperance 
in all things, which causes them to shun extremes — these are all 
traits of the French mind which are of particular value to us 
Americans. 

One has only to mention some of the outstanding names in 
French literature to recall how readily they exemplify these 
characteristics: Moliere, that great unveiler of sham in all its 
forms; Racine, portrayer of the passion of love, almost a rival of 
the Greeks in sincerity and charm; Corneille, champion of duty, 
in whom we seem to see an evocation of the ancient Roman; La 
Fontaine, simple-hearted lover of animal and man, of life itself in 
fact, like all the French; Voltaire, satirical genius, whose humor 
is ever a corrective to vanity and bombast; Rousseau, whose revolt 
from the conventional did so much for modern thought; Beaumar- 
chais, whose stinging pen championed the cause of liberty; Alfred 
de Vigny, distinguished philosophic poet of the intellectual 
elite; Anatole France, before whose irony no hypocrisy can stand. 
These and many other authors exemplify French culture and invite 
the student out into a wider world of thought than he has ever 
known. 

But German culture too is worth the seeking, not the kultur 
of the late War of course, but the real German soul-life. I have 
characterized as best I could the cultural quanties of the French 
language and literature. What of the German? One cannot 
expect of the German language the clarity of the French. The 
Germans are a people of the north, like ourselves. The northern 
mists enshroud their spirit. Their word usage is less concise 
than that of the French. Some one has said that words in French 
are signs, and in northern languages that they are symbols. 
But if the latter lack precision, they have a poetic value that 
words do not often have in French. To use a musical comparison, 
they do not represent a simple tone, but one with overtones 
or harmonics. Each word is not a mere body, so to speak, but a 
body with an aura. This quality in northern tongues makes 
for poetry, and this quality the German has. The misty North has 
also given something of its mystery to German literature, and the 
nations to the south have felt the charm of this weird witchery 
and have tried to imitate it, but usually in vain. 
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The chief characteristic of German character and culture 
seems to be, however, worship of the grandiose, of the majestic, 
the sublime. The Wagnerian opera expresses it, and German 
music in general. The comprehensiveness of German philo- 
sophic thought suggests it, as does the German theory of state- 
craft, in which the individual must be sacrificed to the welfare of 
the State and the weak be immolated to the advantage of the 
superman. It was this conception of Kultur that led Germany 
to embark upon the hazardous enterprise of World leadership. 
A lack of proper perspective and restraint was the cause of their 
misadventure. Sometimes their grandiose ideas degenerate into 
mere bigness. They fail to realize that the colossal is not neces- 
sarily sublime. However, in its most lofty expression, this worship of 
magnificence and power is sometimes gloriously uplifting. Goethe 
embodies it in his immortal Faust, Schiller, as Coleridge remarks, 
"has the material sublime." So have Lessing, Hegel, Kant, and 
so many others. Even Schopenhauer and Nietzche are mag- 
nificent in their denials. 

But with all their love of grandeur, the Germans are a home 
and family loving people too. They have a vast amount of senti- 
ment, which sometimes deteriorates into sentimentality, it is true, 
but which at its best finds expression in poetry that is beautiful 
and touching. 

Let us consider now briefly what is the cultural return from 
the study of Spanish. Some teachers representing rival fields are 
wont to disparage Spanish culture, but those who know it well 
rank it with German culture, if not with French. Spanish is a 
highly idiosyncratic language. Its usages are not fixed as they are 
in French, the crispness and clarity of which it lacks. In some re- 
spects it is more like the English, though it differs widely enough 
in others to make its knowledge of value linguistically. Its 
literature is rich and varied, and in the novel and the drama it has 
produced works of the highest order. The realism expressed in 
Spanish works is a matter of conviction and of observation, not the 
result of a school or code, and in this respect has a special attrac- 
tiveness to the Anglo-Saxon. 

But what is the outstanding characteristic of the Spanish 
mood toward life? As reason is the key note of the French spirit, 
and the grandiose the chief characteristic of German culture, 
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one might say that passion is the controlling element in Spanish 
character. Not passion in its vulgar sense, but passionate and per- 
sonal devotion to a person or a cause. Passionate devotion to his God 
explains the life of St. Ignatius de Loyola. The same spirit shines 
through the works of the other great Spanish mystics of the 16th 
century. A similar blind passion to his ideal fires the hero of 
Cervantes' famous novel. The characters of Lope de Vega, of 
Calder6n, of Zorilla, of Gald6s, of Blasco-IMfiez, and of so many 
others are the protagonists of human passion. Cast an eye upon 
the strong lines and colors of the paintings of Velazquez, of Goya, 
of Zuloaga, and of Sorolla, and you are struck with their passion- 
ate appeal. Even the wistfulness of Murillo's creations veils a 
passion for things divine. 

Of course, no generalization is entirely correct, because it does 
not cover all the cases, but I have attempted to underline the 
chief features of the culture of the peoples whose languages we 
teach, in order to show how they differ from us and from each other, 
and how a knowledge of their spirit and their works must broaden 
the intellectual horizon of those who come to know them. 

I pass on now to a consideration of the third reason for the 
study of modern languages, namely, their utilitarian value. 
French and German have somewhat similar utilitarian values. 
The case of Spanish is quite different. 

Both French and German have been needed and are still 
needed by all who would keep abreast of the times in scientific 
work or discovery. Allow me to quote from the Report of the 
British Commission, appointed by Mr. Asquith in 1916, which 
shows an enlightenment on educational matters that is encour- 
aging: "No country can afford to rely upon its domestic stores of 
knowledge. The whole civilized world is a co-operative manu- 
factory of knowledge. In science, technical and pure, in history, 
antiquities, law, politics, economics, philosophy, new researches 
are constantly leading to new discoveries, new and fruitful ideas 
are giving new pointers to thought, new applications of old principles 
are being made, old stores are being re-arranged, classified and 
made available for new purposes. In this work all the civilized 
countries of the world collaborate, and in no branch of knowledge, 
abstract or concrete, disinterested or applied to the uses of man, 
can the specialist neglect the work of foreign students" (pp. 30, 31). 
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This is an argument in favor of the study of all foreign lan- 
guages, but the reasons for the study of French and German 
in this respect are particularly cogent. Before the War, German 
had acquired a singular prestige as a language of informational 
value. To quote again from the British Report: "In phil- 
osophy and in the sciences and quasi-sciences in which new 
knowledge is constantly acquired and general conceptions undergo 
frequent modifications, no student who wished to keep abreast of 
the times could afford to ignore German publications" (pp. 59-60). 
Though, perhaps less true today, this will be no less true in times 
soon to come, because German industry and enthusiasm for 
detailed investigation will soon make itself felt again. Indeed, it 
is doing so at present, as Mr. Fife has pointed out in the Modern 
Language Journal of last October in his admirable defense of 
"The Teaching of German," by calling our attention to the fact 
that "The award of three Nobel prizes in physics and chemistry 
to German university teachers in the very year of the Peace 
Treaty testifies that Germany is still an important part of the 
'co-operative manufactory of knowledge' and demonstrates how 
little Americans can afford to neglect the productions of German 
scientists." 

It has always been a great regret to me that war hysteria 
should have led so many excellent persons to look upon these 
things in a prejudiced and narrow-minded way. No one can blame 
imperial Germany for her enormous crime against Civilization 
more bitterly than I, but neither France nor England took steps 
to abolish the study of the German language, though they felt the 
scourge of war more sharply than did we. Quite the contrary, 
as a matter of national defense from an intellectual, commercial, 
and military standpoint, the study of German is being fostered 
in both these countries. Monsieur Poincare, ex-president of the 
French Republic, expresses himself as follows on this subject: 
"To dominate German science, we need to know it. To maintain 
the independence and superiority of our literature, we must not 
close our eyes to foreign literatures, no more to the German than 
the rest." 

The prestige that German had acquired before the War was 
partly due, no doubt, to a very clever propaganda which the 
French unfortunately lacked. This was more or less innocently 
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aided and abetted by the excellent system of German instruction 
that prevailed in most of our schools. I think that we must in 
fairness confess that no other foreign language teaching in our 
schools was on a par with it. Many of our German teachers were 
from homes where the language was spoken. They could therefore 
handle their subject with more ease and authority than the teachers 
of French and Spanish, who for the most part spoke the language 
which they taught as an acquired tongue, and often pretty poorly 
acquired at that. Wretchedly inadequate salaries had prevented 
most of them from studying abroad. And so the machinery for 
propaganda, or for "advertising for prestige" as Mr. Warshaw 
puts it, was faulty and inefficient. 

A tardy recognition of what France stands for in the modern 
world of thought has been accorded since the War. The excellent 
tribute to "Science and Learning in France," published by Dean 
Wigmore and his collaborators in 1917, has done much to inform 
the American public on the true status of French scholarship. 
In anthropology, in archaeology, in astronomy, in botany and 
agriculture, in chemistry, criminology, education, engineering, 
geography, geology, history, medicine, surgery, philology, physics, 
psychology, etc., France has contributed some of the most eminent 
minds that have concerned themselves with these subjects. 
French, then, is an absolutely necessary tool to everyone who 
labors in the cause of intellectual discovery. 

Much less can be said of Spanish in this connection, though 
Spain too has eminent scholars in some of these fields. She needs 
more "advertising for prestige," more articles like that entitled 
Movimiento CienMfico en Espana by Sefior Castro in the October 
number of Hispania. Much more will doubtless be accomplished 
by the Spanish speaking world in the realm of modern learning and 
discovery. Who can doubt that the people who swept the stormy 
seas to make the greatest discovery, of all times shall fail in lesser 
fields? The chief utilitarian value of Spanish, however, is at 
present, for commercial purposes and its importance can hardly be 
exaggerated, in view of the era of international competition that 
is setting in. The commerce of this country has been for a long 
time at a serious disadvantage. We must not allow the trade of 
Latin American to continue to go in such large measure to Euro- 
pean rivals. 
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I come now to the fourth and last of the reasons for the study 
of foreign languages, namely, their value in fostering international 
friendship and understanding. They are the only corrections 
to insular pride and prejudice. May I quote again from the 
British Report? "The war has made this people conscious of its 
ignorance of foreign countries and their peoples. A democratic 
government requires an instructed people; and for the first time 
this people is desirous of instruction ... It cannot be said that 
before the war knowledge of foreign countries and their peoples 
was sufficient in ministers, politicians, journalists, civil servants, 
university professors, schoolmasters, men of business, or in any 
class of those, whose function it was to instruct and guide the 
public . . . Thus the classes and the masses were ignorant alike, 
to the point of public danger." (pp. 31, 32) 

If England was remiss in this respect, how much more were 
we! The War has shown us that we are not so remote from world 
affairs as we had thought. We are not sufficient unto ourselves. 
We need the friendship and co-operation of the other nations, as 
they need ours. What way is so fruitful of results as the under- 
standing of their languages? Mr. Colby, late secretary of state, 
upon his return from South America, expressed himself as follows 
on this subject: "The great barrier to American progress abroad 
is language. The people of the United States are not linguists . . . 
I wish our schools would clean out the rubbish from their curricula 
with which they agitate the youthful mind without improving it. 
Better than a smattering of botany, biology, zoology, astronomy, 
trignometry, plane, spherical or anything else, the youth of 
America should be schooled in languages. Language is the key 
which not only opens the riches and the stores.of great literatures, 
but opens the doors of influential human contacts with great 
peoples." 

The other nations of this hemisphere have an especial right to 
sympathetic comprehension and neighborliness on our part, and, 
though all languages are useful in international relationships, 
Spanish in this respect, is of paramount value to Americans. When 
you consider that Spanish is the language of eighteen of our sister 
republics, whose sympathy we crave in the comprehension of our 
Monroe Doctrine, and in the establishment of a better Pan- 
Americanism, I think you will agree with me that for the sake of 
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the comity of nations on this hemisphere, our students must be 
given every opportunity to study Spanish. 

I have considered in this paper only the three languages which 
are most generally taught in our schools, though I do not fail 
to recognize, of course, the value of other languages, particularly 
the cultural and scientific value of Italian and the practical value 
of the fascinating language of our most sisterly republic, Brazil. 
Both Italian and Portugese should be studied more extensively, in 
our colleges, at least. 

In conclusion, let me recapitulate the points that I have tried 
to make in regard to the study of French, German, and Spanish. 
They are all useful for disciplinary, cultural, utilitarian and inter- 
national purposes, with a slight emphasis upon German for its 
disciplinary value, upon French for its cultural excellence, and 
upon Spanish for its commercial and international significance for 
American students. I do not believe that, regarded from every 
standpoint, any other subject in the curricula of our secondary 
schools can vie in importance with modern language work, or that 
any other study will so enrich the brain, broaden the understanding 
or quicken the sympathy of our students. 
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